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big enough for the ccexistence of all Governments, irres- é 


pective of their political colour. The continued refusal-of 
effective recognition of the Government at Peking is, how- 
ever, likely more than anything else to make permanent the 
present association of China and Russia, as a bloc irrecon- 
cilably hostile to the West. i 

Addressing the World Council of Christian Churches, 
meet.ng in Lucknow in January of last year, Mr. Nehru re- 
marked that in the world there were four big counties, of 
which two, India and China were relatively undeveloped. 
China, in particular, was a great power within its own 
. Whether or not we 
liked this was immaterial; but it es a great difference in 
the wo-ld-situation. Much troub!e has arisen from the fact 
that “ we have tried to i 


(F. ing is the substance of the Arthur Blake Scott 
M. ial Sermon on Duty, recently preached by Dr. 
Moilliet at Northcliffe Chapel, Styal. Dr. Moilliet is 
_ @ layman of the Church of England and a scientist.) 


presidential address at the 1952 meeting of i 
ion for the Advancement of Science 


FEF 
5 


to saving life in a country like 
results would be over-population, 


As 
basis and if we are faced to-day with 
science it is, in my opimion, largely duc to 


such a shock that mankind is toying with the idea of a sort of 
death-bed conversion, but I think there is much more to it 
than that. On the one hand there is a much more understand- 
ing aititude on the part of Christians towards the values of 
science, and on the other hand there is much more intellectual 
humility: among scientists in their approach to the ethical 
problems raised by their work. As Prof. Hill pointed out, 

the so-called conflict between science and religion is usually 


' about. words, too often the words of their unbalanced advo- 


cates. ...Co-operation is required; not conflict....To help 
to guide (the) use (of science) aright is not a scientific dilemma, 
but the honourable and compelling duty of a good citizen.” 


3 6. 
& 


| 


For my part I believe that Christianity has a unique con- 
tribution, which no other religion or philosophy can make, to 
solving the ethical dilemma of science. It teaches the Father- 
hood “eo the of M — it 

” that we have an a ute duty to truth. esus 
be ignored. it ofthe ssid, “If you abide by what I say, you are really disciples of 
est, by giving China her wish, to show her that we expect = = mine ; you will understand the truth and the truth will set 
her to behave as a civilized power; or else, by continuing to —_ yoy free.” Again, towards the close of his ministry, he said (to 
exclude her, and enforcing our policies by military and © quote Moffat’s translation): “I will ask the Father to give you 
economic pressure, we can make more ce-tain the coming of another Helper to be with you forever, even the Spirit of 
the conflict we dread. Truth.” In our modern world this can only mean that the 
(Contributed) por duty includes the encouragement of pure scientific 
resea 
HRISTIANITY AND SCIEN The Christian commandment, “all things whatsoever ye 
C S CE that you, do ye even so 
: es it quite r ristians must support appli 
| put in position o , in some 
leas village, what would we think of people who left us to dic, on 
the ground that they were afraid of over-population or soil- 
erosion if we survived ? 
; * 
| t are we going to do about the ibility that 
| di: orts to do good? Here we 
its can lead to more harm than good, e.g. in the Sus act tee 
| ot be abot t-merrow tomorrow wil 
| india or of atomic research are not certain to happen. 
. _ This ethical dilemma is not | unt-hearted s.eward who hid his one talent in the ground 
ethics of gunpowder im the nimenteenth century sade no use of it. He, of course, did at least do 
| Malthus wrote about the danger of over-popalatios duty, Le. he didnot actualy loot the talent, bat thal 
| | from social progress. The ethical dilemma of scie nough and he was rebuked by his Master. We 
, due to any fundamental change in human nature. It bh: do our whole duty, which includes using our . 
: been developing for a very long time. 
; it is a commonplace, but it also happens to be quite truc, 
; has a religious 
ical dilemma of 
- to science religion. ethical dilemma of science. The important thing 
; modern scientists stop to consider whether their activities are truth should come out, and not that all 
in harmony with the teachings of Jesus and few theologiamsor = branches of the Church should at all times 
/ religious leaders stop to consider whether their pronounce- voice. There are bound to be honest differences 
ments are acceptable to scientific opmion. among Christians, eg. on the issues of i 
At times the Christian Church has tried to substitute coins of 
dogmatic pronouncements for free enquiry m the field of . it will raise and not lower the prestige of Ghaieeieeee 
natural science. In more recent the boot has tended to be the Church's power for good. 
_ special effort to steady public opinion. present there is 
the things of the spirit on a purely matcrial considerable alarm about the hydrogea bomb. We can set an 
active hostility between science and religion b of of 
by obeying 
; mutual — has greatly aggravated message. That message is three-fold: to persevere with the 
I we that tame is much more usa upoa 
for that pall we real ourselves as stewards must act, and keep on acting and 
} course, observe that the atom has trying, no matter how well or how badly things seem to go. 


COMMENT 


The Washing of Feet 


at Ditchling, and whilst there I was given a copy of the 
interesting history of the Chapel and congregation written by 
one of the members, Miss F. A. Macrae, M.A. It contained 
many references to quaint customs and ceremonies that were 
accepted as a matter of course a couple of centuries ago. One 


entry, under the date, May 22, 1753, runs: “ Pursuant to the - 


appointment of last Church Meeting there was a Love Feast 
and Washing of Feet at Fragbarrough by 145 persons in all ”’; 
and another runs : “1767: Agreed that those Members of 


have the free consent of the Church to practise it, as it was 
performed June 22, 1767, at Mr. Thomas Pannatts by ninety 
persons.” 

These entries surprised me very much. I knew, of course, 
that the rite was practised by the Spanish Kings on Maundy 
Thursday, twelve beggars whose feet had been carefully washed 
beforehand being accorded the privilege ; and right up till the 


The Press Council 
racy was 


i 
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those stirring lines were part of my education, as they were 
of most boys of my generation ; and I was interested in notic- 
ing the tribute paid to them by Lord Norwich in his reminis- 
cences. “I was fortunate,” he says, “in finding Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, and Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers”; and, he says, he knew many of the poems off by 
heart. Both books were in my home, too, and I was never 
weary of both Macaulay’s eloquent verses, and of Aytoun’s 
“Edinburgh after Fl ” “The Execution of Montrose,” 
and many others. 


Content with Little 


AFTER reading the Report in The Inquirer of the first of the 

Resolutions submitted to the Public Meeting held during 
the General Assembly, I thought I would look up the actual 
wording of the first resolution. I noticed then that it ran: 
“This public meeting held under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian Free Christian Churches welcomes the 
measure of success achieved in the recent. Four Power Con- 
ference etc.” Well, this refers, I presume, to the recent con- 
ference held at Berlin. The general impression. gained from 
the debate in Parliament on that conference was that it was one 
of utter failure. Mr. Eden said that they had set out to make 
some progress with the problems of Germany and Austria 
and in that they had failed. All that they had achieved, ap- 
parently, was to agree to call another conference to deal with 
another matter at Geneva, as well as to have a discussion on 
Indo-China. Mr. Attlee said that apart from the proposals to 
meet in Geneva, the conference had failed entirely in its ob- 
jective of dealing with the problem either of Germany or of 
Austria. Under those circumstances it seems just nonsense to 


- talk of “the measure of success achieved at Berlin.” There 


was a good deal of discussion at the meeting as to where the 
Resolutions would be sent; if Resolutions are to be so care- 
lessly drawn and so light-heartedly passed, the best destina- 
tion seems the waste-paper basket; they do no credit to the 
General Assembly. In its contentment at the achievement of 
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this soci are persua 0 uly 0 ee ; 
of England. William III delegated the duty to his almoner. 
At Peterborough Abbey, Wolsey, in 1530, on Maundy Thurs- 
day washed and kissed the feet of fifty-nine poor men. But it 
was news to me, and I fancy it would be news to most people, 
that it was practised frequently as a matter of course in non- 
conformist chapels so late as the eighteenth century. I find, 
however, that although the practice was condemned Sy Luther 
as “ hypocritical,” several evangelical sects on the Continent 
still practise it, as do the American sect, The Church of God. 
Carried on on a large scale it must have been a very messy [IRIE 
and disturbing rite, lacking much of the solemnity we usually 
practically nothing, the one im question reminds me of th 
: i a young woman sat opposite him in a 
seer eeeene sonst De Ke bus. Then he said: “Please excuse an old man’s curiosity ; 4 
but are you wearing stockings or not ?” “ I should think I am,” 
Daily which printed under the name of Mr they're por too.” Well,” 
Hopkinson an article of film criticism the text ot sor nothing all 
opinion of a , that ; 
given instructions to have Mr. Hopkinson’s name removed Freedom to Attack Freedom 
ap "THE National Council for Civil Liberties, I notice, passed at 
were so, “ council deplored the fact that Mr. Gunn offered its last meeting an emergency resolution expressing concern 
only a private apology and did not print a public apology. . - . at the “sudden growth in the witch hunt over the past few 
hin work, Old Men attacks on freedom. There is, of course, a wide discrepancy of 
ve The what is involved in the idea of freedom ; and there are many 
Rt. Hon. Duff Cooper, and what had been thought of it. This, he claimed freedom to say what he wished, and that he would 
however, did not accord with the policy of the paper. Not even fight for the freedom of anyone to urge that that freedom | 
of to be denied to others. Things have changed, however, since 
own in which the speech was described as a “damp squib,” the time of Voltaire ; and there are and have been nations in 
and headed it “ from our lobby ” The reporter bondage in our own time who have suffered their fate because 
through a false idea of tolerance they allowed into places of 
« i Neuenschwander, in his new book on the new liberal 7 
on has no false sentiment on the matter. “ Tolerance, 
A, FEW days ago I went with a friend to the top of Beachy the antithesis of totalitarianism, to limitless $ 
and a very pleasant spot it is. While there, however, Thus where totalitarianism comes on the scene 
I kept on wondering why it was that Beachy Head occupies use tolerance to achieve absolute power, 
Of course it may be 
equally impressive from the scenic point of view, which cases in the resolution have looked into each 
came are 
that the reason to be found im Macaulay's “ Fragment,” Of the Liberties of others are not in a position to play fast and 
The Armada: “High on St. Michael's Mount is shone : it loose. 7 
shone on Beachy Head.” Although I was educated overseas. Commentator. 
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BUCHMANISM 
A CITY WITHOUT FOUNDATIONS 
By A. J. Long 


JN the year 1921, an obscure American named Frank Buch- 

man, an itinerant Lutheran pastor specializing in a new kind 
of experimental evangelism, arrived in Oxford to work among 
the undergraduates. Somewhat unexpectedly, his strange mix- 
ture of psycho-analysis and religion, which someone described 


as “soul surgery,” met with an immediate response, and he 


had soon gathered around him a little band of followers who 
called themselves “A First Century Christian Fellowship.” 


Thus there was set in motion, almost unawares, a process — 


which was to result in the emer nce of one of the most suc- 
cessful world movements of m Oxford Group 
and the Moral Re-Armament Crusade. 


In a recently published book* which he calls Inside Buch- 


inating 
account of the movement—the youngest of the established 
“Fancy Religions.” Mr. Williamson himself is not a Buch- 
manite. The significance of his book lies in the fact that in it, 


enquiry into the origin, organization and activities 
of a movement which he Rar erat never lacked apologists 


from among its own ranks. 
The book is written in the » Vivid style of popular 
journalism and it is lavishly illustra makes for agree- 


sale. the mind of the serious reader however, it does per- 
haps raise the question of just how much of the author's 


8 
2 


F 
teat 


‘moral absolutes and the principles of “ God-G 


MAY 


without foundations, Apart from: its principle of “ God- 
Guidance” it is largely non-theological, and as time goes by 
it is becoming less and less religious. Though it began as an 


 attem pt to further the Christian religion—presumably, one 


feels, “ Christianity in it simplest and most intelligible form,” 
—in practice, the Christian basis has been abandoned, since it 
is now a world movement supported by members of other 


Its tenets would seem to be little more than vague moral 
uplift and sentimental platitudes, based on the need for abso- 
lute honesty, purity and unselfishness, and for better human 
relationships, in An the home, in industry and between nations. 
“ Change yourself and then change the world” is the funda- 
mental principle. Though, as Mr. Williamson points out, since 
the advent of the Moral Re-Armament campaign in 1938, the 
in ry 

Buchmanites are still “ God-controlled.” They are sup- 
posed t to spend a certain time each day, note-book in hand, 

listening in to God,” for guidance in the practical affairs 
of daly living In this, as in so much else, Buchmanites appear 
to be incredibly naive. One of their official publications cites 
the case of a naval officer who is said to have received “ precise 
” in the middle of a naval action which enabled 


to win. The movement does not charity or in- 
dulge in “ good works” and apart from promotion of the 


* 

From first to last it is redolent of superficial heartiness 
and emotional imaturity, and it seems to have no artistic 
standards whatsoever. Another astonishing thing about it is 
its organization. It has no official membership and no sub- 
scription or declaration is required of its adherents. Though 


its claim that it never appeals for funds cannot be sustained, it 


derives the bulk of its very considerable resources from private 
gifts and donations, some small, some large. The entire 
control of the movement and its funds is in the hands of the 
few men at the top, most of whom are privately subsidized by 
wealthy supporters, which enables them to live in comparative 
luxury. None derives any salary from the movement. 

At the top of everything is Dr. Frank Buchman himself, 
ot the From an obscure missionary 
he has become a world figure, revered and 
millions as a heaven-sent visionary and a second St. Francis. 
The picture which emerges from Mr. Williamson's enquiry is 
somewhat different. He appears rather as a supreme showman 


agents. “ Moral Re- 

| Free thought is quite abhorrent to them, and all their 
teaching is taken from the i 


| | 
abd i} aining readin; snouliG ensure {or a 
“ory is Ssirictiy accurate. Modern jc nmalists are notoriow: 
prone to pad out their material with imaginative adornment. 
One also has the feeling that Mr. Williamson sometimes de- 
votes undue attention to irrelevant detail. For example, while 
it is certainly interesting to know that Dr. Buchman believes 
in keeping women “ cumbered about with much serving,” and 
lays great stress on the advantages of good cooking, it is doubt- 
menus which Mr. i enjoyed while the guest of the 
Buchmanites. 
ee with a flair for coining and catch- which must 
, manite authorities who seem to have gone out of 
. their way to féte and flatter him—presumably because they 
=... saw in him a possible convert. 
; ra * some people outside the movement, Buchman is chiefly remem- 
| was . Williamson’s intention publish been sligh mis-quoted on this score. Though ; 
ndings n popular weekly. When became appareat tha, approve of Hitler's the ‘Buchmanit 
despite all their ments, he remained unconverted, the movement to-day is becoming more more anti-Red— 
| “ scooped ” him by publishing in a rival weekly a sympathetic Buchman did not of Hitler’s methods. In the speech 
account of the movement by their own prize journalistic con- which Hitler might 
vert, Peter Howard. It is also reliably reported that they made have done, had he been “ —the standard Buch- 
great efforts to prevent Mr. Williamson from publishing his manite term for conversion. Bt ls pastas only thir to od that 
story in book form, and that they actually succeeded, at some there is no reason whatsoever to doubt ’s utter sin- 
financial cost, in persuading his first prospective publisher to cerity and moral earnestness. 
withdraw it while it was still at the proof stage. _ Such, in brief, is Geoffrey Williamson's account of his 
Perhaps this is not surprising, for the picture which the journey “ inside Buchmanism.” Undoubtedly, the cult has a 
book presents, both of the movement and its founder, is a certain superficial appeal and it has probably done much good 
ee ee one. Nor is it difficult to see why Mr. work in promoting fellowship and goodwill. But as Mr. 
obviously a man of principle and conviction, re- Williamson's book so unmistakably demonstrates, it illustrates 
mained unconvinced. Though Buchmanism would to beyond all doubt, the dangers of a faifh without secure intel- 
be essentially a middle-class movement, making a ready appeal lectual foundations. For this reason it should stand as a warn- 
to students, busi ing to Unitarians. Despite our alleged intellectual pretensions, 
to see how any person of and intelligence could pos- a Se ee 
ee eee world’s problems will never be by adolescent heartiness 
so devastatingly exposes. Buchmanism is a city and cheap slogans, however well-intentioned. As Dr. Marti, of 
* Watts and Co, 12s. 6d. to our duty of “ persistent and thorough head-clearing.” 


MEANINGS (1) 
“© taste and see that the Lord is Good’’ 
By Charles Easton 


S° rational and so philosophic have we moderns become 
that many of us feel an initial distaste for such material 
exhortations as the Psalmist’s “ O taste and see that the Lord is 
good.” We theorize about God and we argue about His attri- 


butes, but many get no nearer Divinity than argument will take 


them. To taste Divinity seems altogether outside their uni- 
verse, merely one of the many ancient texts to be brushed 
aside altogether from the highway of modern religious thought. 

Many are the barriers that divide mankind and religious 
imagery builds a number of them. Some way of expressing 
the truths of God we must have, but the pictures men choose 
to convey their particular experience of Reality are as various 


as humanity itself. Everything we try to say about God must 


Reality. We shall not expect to take over another man’s 
symbol of the Real. It is enough if we try to see why he chose 
it: to see what particular aspect of truth it underlines. We 
may then experience the Providence for which the Indians’ 
ore our eyes into the very quality of mercy. | 


* 


The Psalmist employs a ical image to persuade us to 
discovery of God. We, to food is a processed pack- 
ordered by telephone, are far, too far for th of either 
from the man of Israel who travelled the desert 
by his side and- Hunger following hard upon his 
It was from this essential need of life that he chose his 


i 


Theological 
Lord’s Supper that men debate the claim that the Eternal God 
may descend into human flesh through the eating 
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To choose our thoughts, to control our glance, to guide 
our mind into the ways of quiet contemplation is the duty of 
maturity. We need not regret if in our religious adolescence 
we let the world be too much with us. It comes naturally to 
the young to feast the eyes upon the hoardings, and to sample 
all the varied fare of the newspaper. God is the food of the 
fullgrown ; —— must penetrate with increasing wonder 
to the real things of life, the opening petals of a flower, the 
stately majesty of slow moving clouds, the divinity of a simple 
human face. When we have grown away from the outward 
show of things we shall live by the mystery of the living bread. 
The Indians have a sound grasp of human growth. They 
expect a young man first to learn somewhat of the Scriptures, 
then to marry and perform his duty in the world, and after- 
wards to D sage on the mysteries of religion. It is a worthy 
task for 
mands of a busy life. The everyday world holds divinity 
before our eyes, so long as we penetrate the veil that greed and 
expediency lay over its simple substance. The stillness in which 
we know God is not around us but within us, an inner free- 


- dom from what other people think, and a careful discrimina- 


tion of the clamorous demands of our too urgent minds. 
Modern though we be, and far in time from the ancient 
Psalmist, we may well find, with Sarojini Nayadu, that the 
elemental images of hunger and thirst are alone strong enough 
to contain our increasing experience. 

For my glad heart is drunk and drenched with Thee, 

O inmost wine of living ecstasy, 

O intimate essence of eternity ! 


meetings were held in Red Lion Square at the Conway Hall ! 
Then the whole place seemed alive, warm and welcoming. The 
little garden in the square was not 


bright with flowers, 


full grown, a task not incompatible with the de- _ 
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inevitably be but a faint shadow of the truth it is meant to 
convey. The most we can do is to choose ideas that come to 
our mind in the heat of religious consciousness. We then en- 
deavour as the years go by to fill them with increasing ex- 
perience. We can make no claims for the validity of the pictures 
we have chosen to suggest the fact of God. But if we are not 
to be limited by the bounds of our own little knowledge we 
must make some effort to penetrate the significance of those 
other pi which other men testify to their vision of 
IT OCCURRED TO ME 
| By Marie! Hilton 
A FEW weeks ago I had occasion to go to London and call 
at an office in Red Lion Square. .It was a cold bleak day 
and London seemed an unusually impersonal and lonely place. 
What a different aspect when the General Assembly 
anima 
perhaps after a year’s interval. And the streets leading to the 
square were to those who had come to the Assembly places 
hough I easily Dring tc y tn many ob Te where one could suddenly greet old friends and colleagues. 
which persuade us to “ eat ye that which is good a _taypard The memory of certain speeches heard at the assem 
soul delight itself in fatness.” The Psalmist would have us 
taste and see that the Lord is good, as the writer of the gospel = depressed, but to me at least the recollection of meeting and 
of John would have us eat of Christ who is the living bread. talking with fellow Unitarians in the vestibule of the Conway 
It is here that we approach the real meaning of sacrament. Hall, in the garden and the streets overrides all else. 
I always come away from a General Assembly with a 
— : : its fellowship. “ living is meeting,” truth | 
the drinking of wine. The and purpose of a those words comes home wi significance 
In the act of communion 
it is we must become aware of our own life enhanced in ¥ | 
the life of God. No wing filled cup is so holy as oneseif, a 
God-filled Living Chalice. “ Marching Song” at the St. Martin's Theatre is a play | 
Thou hast new set the feast and I draw nigh. 
Thy Cay am | A defeated general released from his pri ap af 
Whoever will follow the Psalmist will discover this cryptic long years of imprisonment returns to the house of his former 
testimony to be true. He will hear the words that were spoken love. It is revealed that his humanity lost him a decisive battle. 
to St. Augustine. “I am the Food of the fullgrown: grow, The people think of him as a coward, and he is given the choice 
and then thou shalt feed on Me. Ne ee er asa te either to take his life and so save a trial which must inevitably | 
but bring dishonour to the country because of the opportunity of 
thou be changed into Mine.” Here is the heart of re- of 
ligion, the intimate life-sustaining life-enchanging act of with dismissal followed by years of loneliness and . 
spiritual refreshment. It is an experience where the miracle a, 
occurs, not in the elements upon an altar, but in the develop- the an unusual one. cast is headed by Diana Wyn- } 
ing God-consciousness of the human heart. | yard, one of our most lovely and gracious actresses. : 
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Here are three excellent. novels for the library list, all, as 
it happens, written by women. 


ice Cooper. 
A Power of Roses, by Ruth Park. 
Journey into Print, by Norah Hoult. 


* 


A daily newspaper has been including in its pages a feature 
called “The Simple Pleasures,” in which readers have sub- 
mitted their six pre-eminent ones. It has been very enjoyable 
to read these pages and the simple pleasures have included 
watching sheep and cows in the meadows to seeing children 
following in the wake of a street band. Every season and every 
occasion holds its simple pleasures and it is easy to find six of 
them to ponder over. 

When returning home after the few days in London I was 
deeply aware, as most women are after a holiday, of all the 
pleasure entwined in the house and garden. To turn on the 


expected pleasure—was to tear off the calendar and find a 
quotation from the writings of David Grayson to complete the 
mood. “ This I know well; that the chief part of every life 
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10 years. Suspicion of intentions of the U.S.A. accounts for the 
neutralism of Nehru and his support for every claim made by 
colonial people anywhere in the world. All of them from Nehru 
down are victims of their own past propaganda and they think that 


- Russia is on the side of the have-nots and Great Britain and U.S.A. 


on the side of the haves. He thought the Colombo conference 
almost as important as the Geneva Conference. We are in a 
special position in view of our long connection with South Asia to 
use our influence and wisdom and take a long view. 

The Club is open to take more laymen and some ministers as 
members. Full particulars can be obtained of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. F. G. Symes, 39 Neeld Crescent, Hendon, N.W.4. : 


i ouse purchase arranged. Insurances of all kinds. 
Life, Fire, Accident, Third Party, Loss of Profits, Sickness. Willow 
House, Waterfoot, Rossendale, Lancs. Rossendale 253 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 
A JUNE HOLIDAY in a pleasant 
climate (town claim—informative 
cluding full board, early tea, gratuities, fresh fruit 
lands; h. & c., two 
Used by Unitarians. 


Sussex. 
Lounge orchestra. 
Downs 


After business the members present heard i 

of Essex : that it was really 
South Asia he meant India, 
Pakistan, were part of the 
British Empire, are attached to the 
British Commonwealth honorary member. 
dustry to speak population of 600 
million they had 
to raise the standard 


E 


suffering from of the West, 
due the 
East. and 


{ 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Ross to 7 Woodberry . Finchley, 
London, 3907), from 24'Brooks Road, Manchester 


UNITARIAN HOLIDAYS ABROAD 


June 19-26: HOLLAND (Tour from seaside) 

July 12-22: LUGANO (Swiss Riviera) 

August 13-25: NORWAY (Oslo and Handangerfjord) 
August 16-27: LAKE LUCERNE 

Excellent Hotels — Good Fellowship — Lew Cost 


Write—Rev. G. Parkinson, 32 Windsor Road, Doncaster 


FOR SALE 
Near Great Hucklow, Derbyshire 


Freehold Dwelling House, Saleshop and Outbuildings — 
with extensive road frontages, bus stop, and near to the National 
Gliding Acrodrome, together with the old established Business of 
GROCERY. PROVISIONS, DRAPERY. and GENERAL 
STORES with excellent CATERING ACCOMMODATION, Cater- 
img Licence, and Licence for the Sale of Stamps. 

For further particulars apply to— 

MARCHANT BROOKS & CO., BAKEWELL (Tel. 61) 


7 | | 
= 
Sydney, Australia: About 60 members and friends attended 
the Public Welcome to the Rev. and Mrs. G. E. Hale in the Sydney 
Unitarian Church Hall on Saturday, ge 24. Representatives 
from the Y.M.C.A. and the Society of Friends were present and 
apologies wishing Mr. Hale every success and happiness in his 
ministry were received from other Nonconformist city church 
ministers. Mr. Hale in his reply to the speeches of welcome made 
by the President, Mr. Thornhill and others, said he wanted first of 
water again, to use ti chen uter especially the kettle, 
to see letters awaiting on the mat, to pick flowers for the house, gether for the development of the Church. 
a neighbour, to hear a bird in the apple tree—all these MISCELLANEOUS 
fill the heart with certainty and delight. And another—an un- 
we have n oO live 
with them and enjoy them, we have not learned to live. It is 
strange how competently, even nobly, many men will ride 
out the great storms of sorrow and tragedy, who are wrecked 
upon the little reefs that litter the calm waters of their daily 
NEWS REVIEW id 
: LAYMAN’S CLUB MORETONHAMPSTEAD, DARTMOOR 
BOARD RESIDENCE, BED AND BREAKFAST 
Tak on South-East Asia Comfortable Beds. Fitted Basins (H. & C.) Own Garden Produce. 
| On May 5 the Layman’s Club held its Annual Mecting at the Garage. 
; Hotel, with Mr. C. H. Major presiding. The Annual 
Report and Si count were ted and The 54 guimeas inclusive 
election Officers was _ business . "Et Milton CARPENTER, 4 COURTENAY TERRA 
4 side and Mr. Leonard gui Vice-President. 
| wasa semse rustec: outh Asta simce 
view of the of the French 
E our action our wisdom. 
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TERCENTENARY CELEBRATIONS, 
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Meeting and the 


+ Rev. H. Lismer Short, M.A. 
“The Witness of the General Baptists.” 
and Rev. Gordon Stuart. 


Supported by Mr. C. J. Marten, Rev. H. Maguire, 


2.38 p.m. Public Meeting 
Tea will be provided for visitors between the 


Service. 
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for reopening after redecoration 
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A PUBLIC MEETING OF THANKSGIVING 


A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING 
will be held on the following Sunday, May 30, at 6.30 pm. 
Preacher: Rev. A. D. Williams, of Derby and Beiper 
Morning Service as usual at 11 am No Sermon. 
AB triends within reach are cordially invited. 
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| by ALISTER C. HARDY, M.A., DSc., F.RS. Mrs. C. A. Hare — oe 
REASON IN RELIGION Mrs. L. F. Isaacs 
by W. R. MATTHEWS, K.C.V.O., D.D., DLit. A. W. Kenrick ¥: 
(Dean of St. Paul’s) G. M. Linday 
K. B. Stoddart 
| Mrs. E. M. Tayler 
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The Hon. Treasurer of Hibbert Houses is P. M. Gimson, 
Charterhouse, London, E.C.1, who will gladly receive and acknow- 
ledge all contributions, whether large or small. 
| Lenton. 


